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ABSTRACT (U) 

The epochal political events of 1989-1990 are greatly 
influencing US non-strategic nuclear forces (NSNF). NATO NSNF 
strategy is undergoing revision. The London Communique of July 6, 
1990 is the harbinger of an intense debate upon future NATO nuclear 
roles and missions. The President's cancellation of the Follow-on-to- 
Lance missile (FOTL) and the offer of withdrawal of forward-deployed 
nuclear cannon projectiles to NATO indicate downward trends in 
future NSNF stockpiles. 

This report, in the form of an executive summary and an 
annotated briefing, presents the results of a yearlong policy and 
systems analysis investigation. The authors examine plausible rationale, 
first principles, that govern the justification for future NSNF. They 
then assess the capabilities of reduced stockpiles during 1995-2000 
wherein regional powers may possess nuclear arms. By configuring 
three nuclear scenarios in which US vital interests are at stake, the 
authors analyze the number of NSNF weapons to investigate "how 
much NSNF is enough?" They also examine implications to the US 
Army should downward trends in short-range nuclear forces continue. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Background 

The world has witnessed such revolutionary changes over the 
past 18 months that clearly a new era has started. In this context, the 
authors undertook a study in late 1989 with partial Army support that 
would assess future European short-range nuclear force (SNF) 
structures and target sets. The rapidity of the political changes in 
Europe and the Soviet Union at the early stages of the effort 
motivated broadening the study to include strike non-strategic nuclear 
forces (NSNF) in a worldwide context. Also, the nature of the evolving 
era indicated that a traditional target-based analysis would be sadly 
deficient without underlying policy and economic assessments. These 
assessments have led us to conclude that, even more than before, 
future stockpiles will not be determined strictly on the basis of threat 
target defeat. Stockpiles will be configured from a complex interaction 
of domestic and international politics, defense budgets, arms control 
treaties, and differing threat perceptions. 

The events in Europe are also affecting US NSNF strategies for 
other theaters. The outcome of future Nuclear Weapons Requirements 
Studies (NWRS) from the nuclear CINCs may profoundly affect NSNF 
roles and missions of the services. Trends in late 1990 were moving 
toward a denuclearization of the Army in the sense that organic 
nuclear systems might be retired. 

Therefore, this paper examines the 1995-2000 rationale, roles, 
and capabilities of US NSNF in light of the revolutionary changes in 
Europe, plausible future nuclear threats worldwide, and downward 
trends in NSNF due to economic and political pressures. 

Policy Findings: Strong Reasons for NSNF 

The strategy and policy reassessment of US NSNF identified 
strong rationale for a continued role: 

• As a visible instrument of superpower status in an uncertain and 
unpredictable world 

• As a deterrent to future non-superpower nuclear-capable adversaries 
in a proliferated world 

• As a deterrent to regional Soviet or Russian aggression as long as 
resurgence or reconstitution remains feasible 

• To provide stability and insurance in a post-CFE Europe through a 
small air-delivered, forward-deployed force 

Because of European politics, US NSNF structure decisions must 
be broader than peacetime NATO strategies, policies, and constraints. 
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THe fora assessment finds utili^TfrofiTiTspaS - of E^stmtegic 
delivery capabilities: deterrence credibility, force survivability 
launcher availability and responsiveness, and appropriate response 
options. A triad, of delivery modes, sea. air, and land, inherently 
provides the most flexible spectrum of options to the National 
Command Authority (NCA). p ne iNatl0nal 

We analyze three potential scenarios where NSNF could prevent 
or terminate war In addition to a reconstituted Soviet theater threat 
two regional nuclear adversaries, for example, a North Korea armed 

i" uclear weapons and a federation of Iraq and Iran also with 
nuclear weapons, are representative of~f - 
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Force Structure Findings: SRAM T a nd organic Army SNF n fff>r 
sigmficant deterrent value -~ Y OTTer 

The need for SRAM T and Army organic SNF rests unnn 
perceptions of future threats. We configured a range of threats that we 
would argue, are credible in a multipolar world where nuclei? 
weapons are proliferating. The prospect of such a world £ no? 
encouraging. If the policies of the US involved confrontation with 
ma g n ; tude depicted hem then a reasonable^iumber of 
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requirements, the assessments point to the deterrent utiUty of Army 
SNF inherent, in its responsiveness, availability, and survivability 7 
Maintaining a residual organic capability with theJ — pending the 
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identification and development of a more capable system, provide the 
following benefits. 



• Cheap tq maintain 

^ELET^gdsts 

- New operational concepts available for minimal force structure 

• Avoids cost of changing roles/missions 

- Joint command. Air Force, and Navy implementation costs 

substantial 

- Army doctrine, training, and leadership still required for 

integrated warfare 


• Three-service NSNF more credible deterrent and more capable force 

- Avoids unrealistic demands upon AF/Navy DCA 

- Enhances survivability 

- Timely responsiveness for the battlefield 

- Stronger motivation for enemy forces to disperse 

- Not weather constrained 


Recommendations 


boD 


wftlTtFTe"sH"elementsr' 


fiTe Ms0~fec6mitl6rid a joinf Army-DOE” sffidy^ Q$p £ X (*) 


- Formally assess future Strategic Army battlefield nuclear rationale, 
missions, and operational concepts in light of current trends 


- Examine organic Army force structure and organizational 
alternatives, facilities, and deployment requirements 

- Define technical system options for future organic nuclear fire 
support alternatives. 
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I- INTRODUCTION 

• Purpose 

• Scope 

• Objectives 


Non-strategic nuclear forces (NSNF) have composed a significant portion 
of the US nuclear stockpile due, primarily, to their deterrent capabilities 
against the Soviet Union and its conventional and theater forces But the 
political watersheds of 1989 and 1990 in Europe are causing, and 
rightfully so, NATO governments, policymakers, and the public to 
challenge the need, roles, and composition of US forward-based nuclear 
systems. 

The events in Europe are also affecting US NSNF strategies for other 
theaters. The outcome of future Nuclear Weapons Requirements Studies 
(NWRS) from the nuclear CINCs may profoundly affect NSNF roles and 
missions of the services. Current trends are moving in the direction of a 
denuclearization of the Army in the sense that organic nuclear systems 
might be retired 

This paper examines the future rationale, roles, and capabilities of US 
NSNF in light of the revolutionary changes in Europe, plausible future 
nuclear threats worldwide, and downward trends in NSNF from economic 
and political pressures. 

We conclude that NSNF still have a critical role to play within future US 
defense strategy. Our findings (summarized on pages 62-63) include the 
need for a flexible and versatile force through a variety of systems 
including an organic Army capability and an Air Force theater stand-off 
capability, but at substantially reduced numbers from the present. The 
rationale for US NSNF should broaden its focus from Europe, where a 
small force of air-delivered munitions may remain for stability and 
insurance, to one embracing roles both as a deterrent against future 
regional adversaries with incipient nuclear capabilities, and also as a US 
political instrument of power in a multipolar world. 
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This briefing summarizes an extensive 12-month analysis of: 


+ Changing European Politics 

ECAP, JOWOG, NWDG meetings; NATO policy papers and discussions 

+ Evolving US and DoD Policies 

Current & programmed US NSNF 

+ Future Conventional and Nuclear Threats 

Intelligence Community 

+ Future Target Sets 

Types, locations, characteristics 

+ Army Organic SNF Implications 

Army staff, TRADOC, JCS, OSD 


^nth« r thil a 5 widlessed such revolutionary changes over the past 18 
months that clearly a new era has started. In this context, we initiated 

TT?Ap U T dy m l 989 With P arti£d Army support (TRADOC 
TRAC-Leavenworth) that would assess future European SNF structures 

Wipfn V Ju e rap ll dity of ^ P° litical changes in Europe and the 

Soviet Union at the early stages of the effort, however, necessitate a 

broadening of the study to include strike NSNF in a worldwide context 
£id the nature of the evolving era indicated that a trad?tS 
target-based analysis would be sadly deficient without underlying policy 
economic assessments. Indeed, these assessments have led us to 
conclude that, even more than before, future stockpiles will not be 

a d f StnCtly Up °, n defeat of threat targets. Stockpiles will be 
configured from a complex interaction of domestic and international 

direat^ierceptions Ud ^ etS ' C ° ntr ° l agreements and fmall y* differing 


Shown above 
information, 
reflect official 


is a summary list of the areas and sources that provided 
The views expressed are those of the authors and do not 
US government positions. 
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Objectives 


Investigate the rationale and roles for future US NSNF 
stockpiles 


Assess capabilities of US NSNF given limited NSNF 
systems and numbers 


Examine implications for Army nuclear forces 


The objectives listed above and on the next page stem from six major 
issues that raise uncertainly as to the need and size for NSNF Taken 

fu a TT ^“ eSe iSSUCS wiU certalnl y lead to substantial reductions in 
the US NSNF war-reserve stockpile. Some influential thinkers will argue 
that central strategic systems can, and even must, take over all of the 
roles and missions of NSNF. Other analysts will support NSNF but at 
reduced levels, raising the question of 'how much is enough?'. 

Th f J? rs J lssu f con cems the gradual ascension of multipolarity in world 
political and economic relationships, even prior to the enochal 
restructuring in Europe. A number of industralized countries have 
become powers in their own right. Other third-world nations have the 
potential to become regional powers with the proliferation of advanced 
technologies. Clearly this diffusion of power has profound implications 
upon US defense strategy. * 

Second the collapse of the WTO and the severe economic dislocations 

S ,?. Viet Union have led t0 a greatly diminished Soviet threat to 
the NATO alliance. NATO nuclear strategy reviews will be the focus of 
unprecedented debates in the Atlantic community over the next year. 

The third issue pertains to the impending CFE and START treaties. The 
Presidents offer to withdraw artillery-fired atomic projectiles (AFAPs) 
from Europe, the cancellation of the Follow-on-to-Lance (FOTL) and the 

“ of M DELETED are indicative of future S^ ^d 
NSNF arms controrundersfandmgs and agreements. 
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Objectives (contdl 


Investigate the rationale and roles for future US NSNF 
stockpiles 


Assess capabilities of US NSNF given limited NSNF 
systems and numbers 


Examine implications for Army nuclear forces 


The ongoing deficit crisis with large reductions in military manpower and 
procurement budgets, the fourth issue, portends significant NSNF 
reductions and cancellations. The Congres? will scnSe produ S 

monies for the SRAM T and B90 NDSB. A very real nrosnect isn! ™ 
NSNF production starts for several years. ^ prospect is no new 

A fifth issue is the continuing promise of advanced acquisition and 
nonnuclear technologies. These technologies, by acquiring and 
delivering lethal ordnance upon enemy fixed a£d mobde assets taneS: 

required' nInf^£° tential for placing some missions that previously 

teXSo d gf.Tven d 

“^t a clLses NF f0rCeS f ° r deterrenCe “ effectivenes^against 

The last issue concerns proliferation of nuclear technology to third-world 
nations. How does the US deter a non-superpower regional adversary 

4hrniiH Sm ® 1 i S feW nuclear weapons against committed US forces? 
Should we rely on our conventional might? On our central strafed 

orces. How should we respond if he actually employs nuclear weaDons 
on committed US forces, causing massive casualties? P 
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II. FORCE RATIONALE 

Forcd * RdStloriate^l 

| Past rationale !l!®l!!i^®^8®lliB 

3 Start of a new epoch 

| Determinants of a future US NSNF strategy^ 

Force Assessment 

• Roles and attributes 

• Systems 

• Numbers 

Force Structure 

• ArmySNF 

• SRAM T 

Summary 

• Findings 

• Recommendations 


To understand the future rationale for NSNF, we first consider the Dast 
reasons for having NSNF. We then explore in more detail the 
epoch-making changes in Europe, and how these might affect 
forward-deployed forces. We then argue what the main strands of a 
future US NSNF strategy ought to be (summarized on page 25). 

This type of effort can quickly be overtaken by world events and decisions 
made at the national level. The report describes potential NATO and US 
policy directions gleaned from a number of forums and reports through 
December 1990. It is not meant to describe official US policy; instead it 
prescribes our policy recommendations derived from current trends. It 
then assesses the capabilities of shrunken US NSNF within three theaters 
of vital US interests where NSNF might be evoked against nuclear-armed 
adversaries. 
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The old rais on £etre for US NSNF: the Soviet Thr^ 


1. Democracies and economies of Western Europe 

2. The overriding threat: the Soviet Union 

3. NATO was unable to provide sufficient 
conventional forces 

4. Deployment of nuclear weapons to Europe 
created an extended deterrence umbrella for 
conventional force deficiencies 


; j. Other;US CINps were also allocated 
NSNF for deterrence of the worldwide 

illlll'ilillB SovietThreafrlllllllllK; 


Initially behind the deployment of US forward-based nuclear forces has been 
the threat of Soviet landpower, and subsequently the Soviets’ own theater 
nuclear capabilities. The victory of the allies in the Second World War led to 
several unforeseen events: one was the raising of the Iron Curtain in the late 
1940s through the subjection of Eastern European countries by the Soviet 
Union. The US, after fighting a war against totalitarianism, turned to a grand 
strategy of containment of Soviet imperialism. A free and prosperous Western 
Europe continued to be of utmost interest to the US; and therefore, the NATO 
alliance was formed to draw the line against further Soviet expansion. 
Unfortunately, the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) 
alliance deployed forces far beyond those required for its own defense. 
Unable and unwilling to match the conventional force goals of the 1952 
Lisbon Conference, the US deployed its first theater nuclear weapons for 
NATO in 1953. 

Over the past 45 years, NATO nuclear doctrine has evolved from "massive 
retaliation" in MC 14/2, to "flexible response" in MC 14/3 then to the 
development of provisional political guidance (PPG) for initial and follow-on 
nuclear use, next to the Montebello modernization decisions, and now to the 
proposed "weapons of last resort" from last summer’s London communique 
But behind all of these declaratory doctrines and revisions, excepting the last 
has been the massive Soviet threat. ° ‘ ’ 

The US strategy of extended deterrence, operative with the 
forward-deployment of US weapons and nuclear guarantees to the allies has 
created a tension between the Europeans and the US. The presence of US 
weapons in Europe has been emphasized by the Europeans as a coupling to 
the US Central Strategic Forces. Hence, the specter of Armageddon must 
always reside in the calculus of the Soviet Union. Conversely to the US, the 
presence of theater nuclear weapons (now NSNF) gave an aura of credible 
response options before the ultimate response. 
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Several important factors drove stockpiles to large sizes 
• The size of the Soviet threat continued to grow 


• The advances in nuclear weapon and delivery system 
technologies allowed for a myriad of theater/tacticai 
delivery systems 


• All three services deployed systems, developed 
operational concepts, and trained personnel to 
provide a variety of NSNF capabilities 


• The political element of Allied participation for 
credible NSNF deterrence led to NATO programs of 
cooperation 


One byproduct of the end of the Cold War will be a large builddown of 
NSNF warheads. This warhead reduction will be in the thousands, a 
legacy of the Cold War balancing between the US and the Soviet Union. * 

The two major powers have competed with such vigor that arsenals grew 
to thousands of theater nuclear weapons on both sides. The US and the 
NATO alliance perceived that the massive Soviet land and theater nuclear 
capabilities presented an unacceptable threat to Western Europe without 
the political and military power of large nuclear weiapon inventories. 
Further, this Soviet threat grew and modernized without abatement untii 
the economic realities of a nearly bankrupt economy began to become so 
apparent in the last two years. But even today the bureaucratic 
resistance and inertia to change exists: 'Comrades, we have converted our 
factories to produce washing machines and sewing machines....but half 
of the time a tank still rolls out.' 

Another reason for the large stockpiles stemmed from the remarkable 
technological advances in the period of the 1950s to 1970s. Warhead and 
carrier developments allowed a myriad of systems to be developed and 
deployed. The apex of the Cold War fostered budgets and political 
support for nuclear weapons that might never be seen again. 

All three services also justified the need for their own NSNF. For example, 
the Army spent considerable resources in the 1950s toward the 
development of the nuclear battlefield with the Pentomic Division, which 
involved an extensive process of developing and testing ground forces in 
simultaneous operations with conventional and nuclear fires. The other 
two services also devoted significant resources to their nuclear programs. 

In NATO, programs of cooperation were instituted for allied participation 
in the US extended deterrence strategy, thereby increasing stockpiles. 
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The presence of NSNF in Europe contributed 
to the long peace of 45 years 

These weapons helped to deter the Soviet Union from Initiating 
nuciear coercion or overt aggression against the NATO alliance 

This occurred in spite of, or perhaps because of: 

Ambiguities in NATO declaratory policies such as Flexible Response 

Difficulties in developing battlefield nuclear weapon doctrine and 
concepts 

Questions in survivability of NATO main operating bases 

Unclear or unfavorable results from NATO nuclear exercises and war 
games. 

7 The sheer destructive power of NSNF made the cost of a general ^ 

t jta pfpspaW : '^vi)^fp^ 

Ilff : Pyrrifilc, or <rtfi<^iaif:; : N^ 


for ?h? l!f1? existence of theater nuclear weapons was a major factor 

{ Z^ e r:i 45 ZT .? eaCe , m Europe> Prior t0 the stabilizing effects of 
,, dUG part f° lts nuclear weapons, the European continent had been 

the scene of several major wars and periods of crises, largely stemming from 
rampant nationalism. The bipolar Cold War stabilized Europe, and th™ 
mass destruction available from nuclear weapons made a European general 
war too horrible. The evidence of NSNF contributing to the long peace of the 
past 45 years is persuasive: S p 01 me 

- The Soviets in their own writings admit to unfavorable "correlation of force 
ratios when NATO nuclear weapons are factored in. 

;J he dan & er of NATO nuclear use is clearly evident in their doctrine and 
aining exercises. Dispersion of their forces is a norm prior to auick 
massing at the point of decisiveness. ^ 

The Soviets undertook their own huge development and deployment 
program to field theater weapons for every practical deliveiy means P ^ 

nato^h? G t ° f NA v° work t d * They worked in spite of ambiguities in 
NATO declaratory policies; ambiguities necessitated by political constraints 

and public acceptability. A number of employment questions and apparent 

?MC^14/Tto^c e i4/ e R)^ ye ,f S f aS witnessed b y changes in NATO doctrine 
Itato 4 l MC 14/3), results from exercises, and in recurring debates on 
NATO modernization such as the two-track decision. 

^Tthta NATO?? e ? eace - P e US P° Uc y of extended deterrence 
n NATO s nuclear declaratory and operational strategies made the cost 

of aggression too high to Soviet leaders. These welon^nge^dered 

cautious behavior. The costs of a general war became much too high. 
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NATO is entering a new epoch: its strategy is evolving 
• Tha London Communique is a harbinger 

• Proposal to WTO: Non-aggression treaty, no longer adversaries 

• Nuclear forces are weapons of last resort 

• Elimination of nuclear artillery shells 

• Significantly reduced role for sub-strategic weapons of shortest range 


• The Soviet Union is no longer perceived to be a credible threat to Western 
Europe 

• No intentions to attack 

• Capabilities to conduct a theater strategic offensive no longer credible 

• Must mobilize and pass through neutral or unfriendly East European nation(s) 


• The economic and political imperatives are reducing NATO & Soviet forces 

• Declining budgets for forward-deployed conventional and NSNF forces 

• CFE treaty reducing conventional armaments 

• Short-range nuclear force agreements 


The revolutionaiy changes of the past two years demand that NATO adapt 
its nuclear weapon strategies in order to preserve political legitimacy and 
acceptability. The first official response to the new era is the London 
Declaration of July 1990. By recognizing the disappearance of the Soviet 
short-warning and large-scale theater strategic operations (TSO) threat 
the communique discounts the need for short-range nuclear forces and 
offers the elimination of nuclear artillery shells. Furthermore, the’joint 
declaration stipulates that NATO nuclear weapon strategy is moving awav 
from 'flexible response" to "weapons of last resort." As part of this revision 
the President terminated the Follow-on-to-Lance modernization program! 
Clearly, the debate is just starting and will be controversial as to the future 
shape of NATO nuclear policies and stockpiles. 

Indeed, many NATO thinkers and policy makers maintain that the Soviet 
Union should no longer be considered an adversary since their aggressive 
intentions are gone. They argue that the collapse of the WTO and the 
planned withdrawal of Soviet forces from Eastern Europe by 1994-95 
reduces their capabilities to, at best, limited aggression. Only the threat 
remains of a reconstituted and resurgent Soviet Union after lengthy 
mobilization, however remote. And the probability of that event is 
considered to be so small by many in NATO governments as to be no longer 
a politically legitimate scenario for the maintenance of large NSNF 
stockpiles in Europe. s 


The ongoing economic crises in the Soviet Union are to a lesser degree 
matched by the deficit problems of the US budget and the calls for a peace 
dividend. Other NATO nations are already planning for large defense 
reductions. Eventually the CFE treaty may act more as a floor to defense 
cuts rather than a ceiling. SNF understandings and agreements will be in 
the forefront of arms control negotiations pending completion of the CFE 

UT03,ty» 
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First Rationale: Stability, not "deterrence". 

for European-based US NSNF in a post CFE Europe 


1. An insurance policy d hedge against future^ncertainty 

•. * Stability with Allied POC&*y; t UJ 

% Balance power to restrain resurgent nationalism ; 1§ y 1 H f!§ 
Preclude any potential. opponenUrom con^empiailng^aggresslOJL 1 
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Evolving NATO Deciaratory Nuclear Policy 
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Coming in':-• 

-Fact of NSNF | fl ; 

' capabllltlos/commitmenta 

- Existence to respond to M 
I aggressive military action 


Papers and briefings by NATO defense analysts are providing insights for the 
ongoing strategy review. These initial directions include a movement awav 
from the traditional rationale of deterrence in its broad European 
connotations: as a counter to the large Soviet threat, peacetime employment 
planning, wartime direct defense, and so on. For public acceptability 
declarator policy may shift from deterrence in lieu of a Soviet threat to one 
of persuasion," "dissuasion," and "insurance". The elements of the 
insurance rationale are three-fold: stability and full Allied participation with 
the programs of cooperation during this uncertain era; the balancing role to 
prevent power blocs and ultra-nationalism from recurring in Europe* and 
finally, the traditional deterrent role of preventing war against anv future 
aggressor, a resurgent Soviet Union or whomever. 

In consonance with the London communique, SNF will clearly be withdrawn 
De e^u? t0 ?^f 0llCy indicate no nuclear targeting in peacetime, especially 
in light of the vanished large-scale Soviet threat. The sheer presence of 
nuclear weapons, and the fact that NATO can use them, might become the 
only announced tenets to preclude damaging debates between the NATO 
governments. This declaratory strategy may take on the connotations of an 
existential force that deters by its simple existence: but it is beyond the 

Snhigf^nstm^horLnf^oph 101 ^ dth** op 1 erat !°^ al concept..involving 

deleted 

/xl rs~~~(yurfudgmenr that 
01 , 5KAfl J' T to Europe win not be politically acceptable 
to the NATO governments and publics if current trends continue. The exact 
k° m fc>s might be determined by the number of allied DCA and 
MOBs necessary for current participation and adequate survivability. 
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But Future Reg ional Threats dilate three NSNF 
Deterrent Rationales broader than European stability forces 


War prevention and war termination where US vital 
g.interests are involved: 

IHlii symbol of national power in an uncertain & lH 
; ^|unpredictable multipolar world; 

3. A deterrent to future non-superpower nuclear-capable 

adversaries in a proliferated world M 

4. A deterrent to regional Soviet or Russian aggression as 


a 


NSNF Roles 


• An incalculable risk to the threat(s) 

• Appropriate & credible non-strategic nuclear options 

including capabilities for in-kind nuclear response 

• Direct defense of endangered US forces 


The first major rationale for NSNF derives from its contribution as a political 
instrument and an insurance policy for the superpower US Although not often 
on center stage in a number of regional disputes or conflicts, NSNF availability 
in the wings has certainly played an important role in diplomatic interchanges 
ana cinscs* 

A future nuclear-proliferated world would present enormous challenges to US 
defense interests. Over ten nations possess the capabilities to obtain nuclear 
armaments in the next decade. Several of these nations maintain profoundly 
hostile relations to the US As regional powers in their own right with 
significant conventional armaments, their addition of nuclear capability would 
raise grave risks to deployed US forces. 


While the aggressive intentions of the Soviet Union towards Europe may have 
disappeared, their conventional and nuclear capabilities remain huge. While 
theshort-warrOng scenarios are no l° n ger credible, a future resurgent and 
mobilized Soviet Union remains feasible. While intentions can move towards 
amicability, they can subsequently be reversed upon change in leadership 
The Soviet Union or the greater Russian Republic, should some republics 
become autonomous, may have future cause to counter US vital interests in 
critical regions such as Southwest Asia, despite present trusts. 

Therefore, we are incredulous of US forces without NSNF to prevent war or to 
terminate war against hostile nuclear-armed states. The rationale for NSNF 
must rest upon its capabilities to deter a plausible resurgent Soviet Union or 
any of several regional powers with potential nuclear capabilities. As NSNF 

u Pt "il ? ea< ; e in Eur °P e because it engendered cautious behavior, so 
should NSNF be kept as an incalculable risk towards any nuclear state 
contemplating aggression. 


The rationale for NSNF also involves the element of credibility: the NCA should 
have options other than central strategic forces for an appropriate response. 
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h?«aSw F *? ructljre *® sues and decisions should be 
broader than peacetime NATO strategies and policies 

E ur° p ean p° |itica| imperatives unsupportlve of NATO NSNF modernization 
(except for safety and security enhancements to air-delivered weapons) 

I 

NSNF rationales support some US nuclear capabilities kept up-to-date 

f 

IS- based NSNF, subject to US political and budgetary constraints 
can then be streamlined to meet broader US NSNF miiitar^equirements 


The S ir St ra1son 0 rfwS T e ^ ,ansl ? n °J the US rationale for having NSNF 

The rationales as a superpower instrument to deter a rpsnrtfpnt c A , • + 

sssr-te “ s I 

CM3NUS-based StliT" *£? -dcompoSSon^fttur! 

bu7 g et S a^c e „nsl S a ints W as ‘Tns’nf oughTnot “ d 

especiaily When to*™ totefo^dTeXed 
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Strategic Arms treaties with the Soviet Union 
might strengthen the rationales for NSNF 

V The impact of fewer strategic weapons under START I, and 
far fewer under START II, will: 

• Reduce the availability and responsiveness of strategic 
bombers to non-strategic missions 

• Decrease the probability of employing scarcer SLBM and 
ICBM systems (with their MIRVs) on other non-strategic targets 

• Reinforce the perceptions that use of central strategic assets 
in many NSNF scenarios is not credible. 


But limited use of strategic bombers i 
SRAM II can provide trie capability 
.NSNF missions!*:* 

with A 
to: ful 

LCM 
ill» 

« : orr: 
jmS:v 


Many defense analysts argue that current political and budgetary trends 
will lead to a blurring of the traditional distinction between strategic and 
theater nuclear forces. We contend that this distinction will remain 
useful, especially as strategic forces decrease. 

___ — . - — - . t££" 

DELETED 

_ __ ✓ These ^ 

forces may have'jusTsufficient capability to meet US national strategic 
policy, that is, a countervailing capacity to deter the Soviet Union from 
accomplishing strategic war aims. Drawdowns to these forces for 
non-strategic missions might jeopardize the deterrent posture of the US 

In specific terms, the strategic bomber fleet will be considerably smaller 
post-2000. Given their important contribution to Single Integrated 
Operation Plan (SIOP) options on the Soviet Union, it is questionable 
that they would be available in sufficient numbers except for very 
limited NSNF options, wherein only a few bombers are needed. 

The restrictions for employing ICBMs and SLBMs are operationally 
much more severe due to footprinting. The use of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles also would risk misperceptions of all-out strategic 
exchange as to be, in our opinion, not credible for limited non-strategic 
deterrence. 
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Non-Strategic Nuclear Forces: A Key Element of Deterrence 

M ISSIONS 
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Missions: 


DELETED 


Tlie missions of the nuclear forces include the major attack options 
(MAO) of the SIOP, other strategic options against targets on Soviet 
territory, and non-strategic options against targets not on Soviet 
territory. To accomplish these missions, either strategic forces (the 
strategic triad) or non-strategic forces (DCA, TLAM-N, or Army short- 
range nuclear forces) can be employed. y 

Non-strategic nuclear forces fulfill important strategic and 
non-strategic missions. Their capabilities as a less escalatory option 
than strategic nuclear forces are most important in non-strategic roles 
(three checks m the figure) and in less than all-out SIOP roles against 
targets m the Soviet Union (two checks in the figure). 
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Rationale Findings 

1. NSNF should remain a key element within US defense strategy 

2. Rationale for existence is for broad worldwide contingencies 

• Visible instrument of national power in a multipolar world 

• Deterrence of future regional adversaries with nuclear capabilities 

• Deterrence of reconstituted Soviet theater threats 

• Forward-deployed force for stability in Europe 

3. US NSNF structure issues and decisions should be broader than 
peacetime NATO strategies and policies 

4. Reductions in strategic forces may strengthen rationale for NSNF 


NSNF, in summary, should continue in its important role towards 
keeping the peace. Their rationale must broaden from a NATO raison 
d'etre, where a small force furnishes stability and insurance in Europe, 
to worldwide contingencies. These include the deterrence of a 
reconstituted Soviet Union and of future nuclear-capable regional 
threats. As a superpower, the US ought to maintain NSNF as a visible 
symbol in our relations within a multipolar world. Therefore, US NSNF 
structure issues and decisions should be made in the broad context of 
worldwide US strategies and policies. Reductions in strategic forces 
might strengthen the rationale for non-strategic nuclear systems. 
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III. FORCE ASSESSMENT 

Force Rationale 

• Past rationale 

• Start of a new epoch 

• Determinants of a future US NSNF strategy 

Force Assessment 

• Roies and attributes 

• Systems 


Force Structure 

• Army SNF 

• SRAM T 

Summary 

• Findings 

• Recommendations 


forced? fulflU ttfrevised"^atfonale^The^sra^o^the^ * 0 ™ ° f ““ 
approximately the next five to ten vears so that the tudy ? overs 

are current and programmed 

This analytic section assesses NSNF capabilities W1 +n,-r, tn 
confirm that large NSNF stockpile reductions are acc^able° n ^Agencies 
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Credible deterrence 

necessitates will to employ nuclear weapons as 
expressed in declaratory strategies and roles, 
and effective military capability 


Capability is assessed in this study 
by analyzing the effectiveness of 
arms control-restricted, policy-driven, 
and budgetary-constrained stockpiles 
against reduced target sets 


An axiom - the degree of nuclear deterrence relates directly to will and 
to capability. Declaratory strategies and roles ought to express national 
will in explicit terms that will deter potential adversaries. Capability 
ought to be visible, perceived as effective, and trained with in peacetime 
to ensure that no doubts are raised concerning its credibility during 
crises or armed conflicts. 

For the post-Cold War era, the target sets reflect substantial reductions 
in type and numbers. Theayajilabili ty of two systems, the Air Force 
SRAM T and the ArmyD^^mr the 8-in. howitzer, is questionable in 
light of ongoing arms control, policy, and budgetary debates. The 
capabilities analyses that follow incorporate these considerations. 
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US NSNF desired attrihntpg 

1. Attributes for CONUS force for contingency operations 

• Sufficient spectrum of options for appropriate response 
■ Span of yields and weapon ranges 

• Modern theater safeguard and security features 

• Deployable in sufficient numbers with entry forces 

• High probability of arrival and survival 


2. Attributes for European forward-deployed force for stability 

• Political constraints (gravity bombs/DCA) 

• Modern safeguard and security features 


To ensure an effective deterrent in contingency operations as a ha 1 anr> P 

P°os a t CFE re E r u e r C n 0 n P Stl ih ted S0Vl f ^ “d as ^forc "for ItabiUty S 

nucIear force should 

P°™ Prevention and war termination in contingency operations the 
CONUS-based force attributes should incorporatefsufficimt optibns for 
S£ r .° Pn a te r fP° nse ’ comprising a span of yields and rSge S -modem 
safeguard and security features for command and controlln uSbte 
and risky deployment areas; rapid deplovabilitv with ttc; stat)Ie 

sss &&SSSS SrS 

ZSSSUSS? 

For a forward-deployed force for stability in Europe NSNF attribntp* 
must pass the litmus test of acceptability. Under 
imperabves and constraints, the force may be UmrtedtorfSSvSS} 
weapons, in particular gravity bombs. SRAM T mShtgaSn acJeotaSlft^ 
'irff T P I deteriorate the Soviet Union. 8 Cllarly un?to date 

S"uS% ,led participation and "reasonable" Lifn operating 
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Current and programmed systems can provide 
a spectrum of options 


igst high-value threat assets 


■ Options 

TLAM-m| ~ / ...... ^ 

F-15E or-RftrWitfrSRAM f ^^^^ecallable; stand-off) 
> Options against close to 

bdius; 


F-16, F-15E, F-111 with! 

man-in-loop) or SRAM 1 _ 

A-6,F/A-18 withf“ DELETED Radius) 

Options against troop assembly areaslincTmaneuvering divisions 



Army ground systems 


AF DCA with gravity bombs, only with extensive changes to 
doctrine, training, and employment 


) 

i 


I 

1 

/ 



A triad: of basing modes 1 - at sea, on main operating bases,. 
| and In the bushes - provides for highest survivability* 
r greatest flexibility-, and widest spectrum of options; 


Do current and programmed systems provide a sufficiently wide 
spectrum of options for credible deterrence? Although the types of strike 
NSNF as defined in the current nuclear weapon stockpile memorandum 
does npUencompass a perfect set (new Army ground system needed to 
0?D _ replae^L.^ ' WAP), the three-service combination of NSNF appears to be 
^rrff)ft robust ' TLAM_N and SRAM T employment against the deepest fixed 
; tar g ets > DCA and gravity bombs and SRAM T against closer fixed targets 
and Army ground systems against mobile forces offer adequate 
capabilites in range and responsiveness against most targets. 

A span of NSNF delivery capabilities ought to be maintained for 
deterrence credibility, survivability, availability, responsiveness, and 
appropriateness. A triad of delivery modes (sea, air, and land) 
inherently ensures the most flexible spectrum of options to the NCA. 

The problem arises when one considers the credibility of today's nuclear 
weapon force projections. Many opposing factors are at work that may 
result in the cancellation of the SRAM T, the withdrawal of Army organic 
capabilities, and the termination of TLAM-N production. We shall 
discuss these implications upon SRAM T and the Army systems in 
Section IV. 
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Current and programmed force systems 
pr ovide a s pan of yields and ranges^. 
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DELETED 


Many"DCAsTcfelivering gravity* 

probably inadequate^ for thi? capability^s. bG needed to sub stitut< 
A.. t hird..exampie...wQuld.._be the cancellation of the SRAM T / 
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Current and 
other desiret 


ir ammed systems can satisfy 
CTC attributes 


• Incorporate modem safeguard and security features 

- All: CAT D PAL or CAT F PAL; Modern WES; and Integral CD 

• Deployable in sufficient numbers with entry forces 

- AF or Navy DCA with strike bombs and SRAM T 

• Possess high probability of arrival 

- PLS (pre-launch survivability): TLAM-N, AFAPs 

- PTP (in-flight survivability): AFAPs, SRAM T 

- WSR (weapon system reliability): AFAPs, bombs, SRAM T 


} an A programmed systems also fulfill the other desired 
attributes. Of singular importance in contingency operations conducted 
rom undeveloped bases is the outstanding need for the most modem 
f f n ? S6 , CUrity characteristics - approbate perrSve actSS 

WWpal dSl ”° dem Warhea '' e ' eCWCal 9ysten,S IWES) ' 

adversaries. Dual-capable aircraft can best meet this need by their 
packages. ab lGS accompanied by rapidly-deployable logistic 

T he systems should possess high probabilities of arrival that is hi*h 
Pc.chah^hhes of pre-launch survival, of inflight survival, and of svstem 
^h^h^hty. In contrast to high PLS due to sea-basing for TLAM-N and to 
field deployment for AFAPs, we are concerned about the PLS of DCA 
under certain scenarios. The main operating bases might be^mlnerabk 
to concerted conventional attacks by a determined enemy and esDeciallv 

vulnerable from nuclear strikes. The PTP might also poseToSs for 
penetrating non-stealth DCA. s P proDiems tor 
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Based upon 1C projections we assumed an upper bound 
of three future regional threats to analyze NSNF stockpiles 


1. R econstltu ted_Sqvi et Union or great er Russian Federation 

DELETED " 


- Casus belli: nuclear coercion; imperialistic; survival; or economic 

- Reentry into Eastern Europe; invasion into SW Asia/ Middle East 
2. Pacific basin, regional nuclear adversary, e.g.. North Korea 

DELETED’ .. 

- Casus belli: nuclear coercion; invasionof SoutFRorea~“—- 

Eas k[®gJ°£! a l nucl0a r adversary, e.g., federation of Iran and Iraq 

_•__ DELETED^ 

de C stroy S isrfei nUCl9ar coercion - contro1 ofo 'l supplies; Arab federation to 
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Let us assume that the US would want to maintain an NSNF force for the 
rationale presented in Section II. This force should be configured to fulfill 
missions against a resurgent Soviet Union (or greater Russian federation) 
and against previously unnamed regional powers with incipient nuclear 
delivery means. Because the US has traditionally maintained 
conventional forces to fight in two directions - across the Atlantic to 
Europe and towards the Middle East/Southwest Asia, and across the 

Pa ? f !? [°u Far East we assu me that future grand strategy will 
include the forces to undertake two contingency operations at the same 
time. And for insurance, the force should preserve the wherewithal in 
conventiona! and nuclear means to deter a reconstituted Soviet Union 
that might assist these regional powers. 

Undoubtedly a reconstituted Soviet Union would drive US NSNF stockDile 
numbers (in addition to the forward-deployed nuclear weapons for 
peacetime stability in Europe). Their capabilities in NSNF remain almost 
awesome despite changing intentions and decreases in production of 
armaments. It is not necessary for our purposes to spell out the road to 
crisis or to war. It might be a future combination of nuclear coercion 

Middle East?o e r S others aSt EuWpean dominati °m oil proclivities towards the 

Iist f of states that might have nuclear weapons and delivery 
platforms in the next ten years or so, we selected three states with intend 
animos^ies towards the US: North Korea, and a federation of Iraq and 

l r “' In ^ forr ? er case - the c «sus belli might be the reunification of the 
Korean peninsula under North Korean control. In the latter the casus 
belli might be oil control, or a holy war to exterminate Israel.' For either 

^thana^u^dreT ^ ° PP ° Sing threat nuclear weapons would number 
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Future NSNF options can be more limited in scope 

1 . Initial Use Options: 

• Credibly deter or respond to limited threat nuclear use 

* al?e a ts th0 m ° St important war-supporting and projection force 


2. Follow-on to Initial Use Options 

• Credibly deter or respond to threat nuclear use 

• Prevent overrun of committed US forces 


3. Selective Employment Options 

• Credibly deter or respond to wider threat nuclear use 

• Defeat high-priority fixed targets, defeat maneuver divisions 
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Notwithstanding, we think that CONUS-based US NSNF m,,** u 

The escalatory steps, we believe, should number threp- inuioi 
options oriented to high-value fixed tarwt nZf three, initial use 

detefa^fo^ * -d.b.y 

rationale of deterrence or restoratinn J ^ traditional 

prevention and if need be wS te“ U on W ° U ‘ d h ° Id: war 
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Capabilities anal ysis assumptions 

• Probability of Arrival s 1 


P fta*ittte?f' Sal,Damaa ’, 

f DELETED 

Moderate^fixg^^et damage YNIK;j 

• Fixed target density is uniformly distributed 

• ? D ^|| n K d > ,n oV th on » on ‘ 

- TLAM-N r ' 

- AFF-15E/F-111 

- AF F-15E/F-111] DELETED 

- Navy A-6 with] 

• Op timum hei ght o f burgf] 
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when SOo^n^elements were coveredby^aS' ~F * V 

transient incapacitation) by the effects of thej ® ^£0 ^^^ ediate ' Dai> 

Furthermore, we accounted for range to tLae?fnd „• , 
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Capabilities analysis assumptions (cont.) 

• Prioritized weapon allocation on fixed targets 

1. SRAM T, AF 861, Navy B61/B90, TLAM-N 

2. AF B61, Navy B61/B90, TLAM-N 

• Two weaoon allocations on mobile targets 

2 DELETED 

• -Wea pon.L aunch.f?oin ts--—- 


deleted 
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Under an assumption of 100% reliably arriving weapons, we prioritized 
the assignment of weapon systems. Against fixed targets the analyses 
assunied two cases, first with and then without SRAM T. Under SRAM T 
availability we assigned SRAM Ts to those targets which they could 
ran^and defeat. If the target could not be defeated by SRAM T due to 
insufficient yield, then Air Force bombs were assigned if in range and 
with sufficient yield. If AF bombs could not defeat the target, toTh toe 
range and yields of Navy bombs were analyzed. And in turn if the Navy 

the T “ was examined - » ** s 

rm?defeatable^Thf^ defeated in single attacks, then it was considered 
SRAM T wS^'^ f i? 111 ? u nt °f wea P ons for the second case where 
Ah^rce bombs aVailable f ° llowed an identical approach starting with 

Against mobile targets we examined two cases using the most 
appropriate weapon systems. Those cases included the! ns=i prm 1 
only, and then Air Force DCA witbjiELE TLAM-N nSfcoMdlld' 

as sufficiently responsive and flejable^for mobile target assignments- 

an7s^T C T U rn h lT e i beG h aJI °u ated if pr °P er 03 interfaces are in place 
and SRAM T could also have been allocated if available in sufficient 

numbers. We did not include SRAM T in our mobile target analvses 

because its projected procurement turned out to be just^adequate to 
meet fixed target requirements. J auequate to 


Weapon launch points were chosen for each of toel nE^omtingencies 
Once again a weapon could be assigned to a target onlyiFin range. 
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Subsequent force requirements are bounded 
by reasonable estimates of probabilities of arrival 


lo.lfc) 


Although we assumed probabilities of arrival (PA) of 1 0 in det P rmir,w 
arget defeat the sizing of stockpiles requires assumptions on PAs We 
assumed for the base case that the probabilities of pre-launch sundvnl 

deteAunedta'thef' 1 *" 1 reUah * UtL SBd,{|enetr 9 fei!i&,(PTP) 

still a C raD ible '^S url1 ’®^raw probabilities 
on AFAPs, DCA with SRAM T, DCA with bombs, and TLAM-N The 

OSD 7 andth^DOpf U h ed , DNA ’ staff fr °m the three services, 

f°DELETED—SJaboratones. The PAs that resulted from the 

( represent the best judgment of the particiDants 
and the most oremBHThUbers available to us for sizing the^T 

We tested the sensitivity of the stockpiles to PAs by developing a lower 
set of reasonable probabilities. These lower PAs are study estimates 
that represent a reasonable floor. Although the WSRs areWhlSged 
we assumed significantly lower PLSs and PTPs for SRAM T and DCA 
bombs. In spite of the uncertainties surrounding future threats we 
believe that these PAs comprise a reasonable spectrSm 
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Target Types: Reconstituted Regional Soviet Threat 

• Define fixed target set to Include capability to thwart Soviet 

force projection threat 

. ~~~.. 
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*1 SJza mobile target set from 1999 post-CFE Army divi sions 
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incorporated fixed targets that would support a resurgent’"^? 
projection force. These additional targets included Pof f^rf- S Ie j 
theater nuclear weapon storage in selectedrepubtos^ a ” d 

We estimated that on the order of six divisions should be held at risk 
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Fixed Target Set: Reconstituted Soviet Threat 
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SRAM T Range Capabilities 
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Target Assignment Methodology 
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NSNF Capabilities Analysis with and without SRAM T* 
~RecQ.nstitiJt.ed Soviet Threat- Fixed Targets 
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NSNF Capabilities Analysis with! DELETED 
_aec_on$titutM Soviet Threat MobTre.Targ^;: 
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NSNF Capabilities Analysis of Four Stockpiles* 
Reconstituted Soviet Regional Thraa tc H 
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Target Types: North Korean Threat 


• Revise fixed target set to include future 
ca pability _ __ _ 


nuclear weapon 
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NSNFCapabiiities Analysis with and without SRAM t- 
North Korean Threat - Fixed Targets M T ' 
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toeet e setTo d m a t h?r 1modl ^ n S an earlier fixed 

H „,?( ® \f °™ the K -r- —SSr.^ _, The modification involved the 

deletion of all Soviet-targefsr, the addition! of high-priority/ f ^pd 

and the inclusion of nuclear-related installations for both/ 

The mobile target set was constructed using the same methodology as 
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Force Assessment Findings 


1 . 

2 . 


DCA with SRAM T/Bombs, 
proper attributes 


TLAM-N, and W79 AFAP 


together possess 


nSShir InW taraats - for worldwide continue 
r In thej jg^ixed targets and j 
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DELETED 
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In summary, the capabilities assessment arrived at these findings 
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IV. FORCE STRUCTURE 

Force Rationale 

• Past rationale 

• Start of a new epoch 

• Determinants of a future US NSNF strategy 

Force Assessment 

• Roles and attributes 

• Systems 

• Numbers 

^force Structure <<ip|§| 

| U my.SNF" f Jf§ 

HI sraw Hf BBBI 



Summary 

• Findings 


denuclearization is ^ 

and joint service operations would be affected struc ‘ure, training, 
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Army Nuclear Weapon Trends 


• W50/P1A & W85/PII Systems Eliminated by INF Treaty 

• FOTL Cancelled Spring 1990 

• W82/155mm AFAP Cancelled Summer 1990 
♦WTOZLance, Warhead-Retirement S cheduled for FY93-98 

l _.^ DELETED 

• U?8-lncH Artlllery ffetIrementStarts- cV 96 and Concludes -CY06 

r _iitemalnlna Assets^_~_-_ 

DELETED 

• N an 0 d n DOE 9 COnCePtUa, Weap0n s ^ i0S ,r W°lving the Army, DoD, 






The ^canceHatior^or**retirements 
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Furthermore, ^8^aXe 

ar ° Und 1996 - 3nd t0 be out e :^e a s C e^ 


There are no ongoing conceptual weapon system 
systems . 


studies for follow-on 
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Probable post-2000 Army nuclear fire support structure 


L Minimal ornanir 

• W79 and 8-inch Active or National Guard; ordnance detachments 

• New battlefield system under development for post-2000? 

or 


ILProvided by NSNF Air F orce and Navy 


Formal JCS assignment as new service role 

Revised /newly implemented battlefield target employment concepts 

Upgraded Joint and Air Force/Navy planning agencies and m 
terfaces for nuclear air-delivery against mobile targets 

Dedicated DCA and B 61 assignment/withholds 
Gravity bomb mobile-target SEPs 
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extensive rework of battlefield employment conSteX unBrede”? 0 -^ 
nuclear planning agencies, andapprovement <rfC3mtP/P 

implement and allow responsive delivery 0 P f bombs upon mobfie^Sgete 

In addition, the implications upon DCA missions are sevpr^ ™ 
marshalling areS r^d ^ 0n 
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ar^Arrny'wganfc capability 6 *^ 119 ar9Ume " tS ,0r ^Intainlng 

1. Cheap to maintain 

- W79 exists 

- New operational concepts for minimal force structure 

* 

2. Avoids cost of changing roles/missions 

- Joint, Air Force, and Navy implementation costs substantial 

- Army doctrine, training, and leadership still required for integrated warfare 

3. Three-service NSNF more credible deterrent and more capable force 

- Avoids unrealistic demands upon Air Force/Navy DCA assets 

- Enhances survivabiliy 

- Enhances battlefield responsiveness 

- Stronger motivation for enemy forces to disperse 

- Not weather-constrained 


fnct e d r et°w W ^ U S s 0f ”o1"^idf^ e ^\ S ^ S ° a P Sabl “ t ^ d 

upon^reat l ground i forces eSP ° nSiVeneSS ’ ^^^btMty^and^ffecUvmess 

SSftob?mX^eSv ttif s CaP f Uty h3Ve been 30(1 

Se?: K F “ nature 

terminate war without the need of organic*" ° r t0 
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Implications to the US Army 

from minimal or eliminated organic capabilities 

• Leadership paramount 

- Especially without organic fire support against nuclear-capable adversaries 

• Large force structure reductions, but not total elimination 

- Limited to 8-in. active/reserve brigade or eliminated 

- Ordnance support detachments 

- CINC and Corps level fire support elements remain for nuclear targeting 

- Staff elements for user and developer communities remain but reduced 

• Specialized training requirement reductions, but not force nuclear training 

- Total force trains for operations in nuclear environment 

- W79 technical training or removed 

- PRP only at dedicated units or eliminated 

- Career field 52 and designator 5H functions in far fewer numbers 

• Doctrine imperatives remain 

- Dedicated 8-in./ordnance support or joint nuclear operation doctrine 

• Materiel development diminished but not eliminated 

" " als ° n w “’ Air F °"» Na »V *° 

Following.either path will profoundly affect the Army in its force structure 
training, doctrine, leadership, and materiel developments. 

Leadership in operations without organic nuclear fire support against 

paranmurit VerSaneS ™ be eVen m ° re important Leadershipwill remain 

Large force structure reductions are possible. Organic capability within a 
dedicated 8-in brigade or a centralized ordnance support unit means FA 
manpower from Lance and other nuclear force billets are freed ud 
O rdnance manpower would also be reduced. But fire support elements' 
particularly if joint nuclear battlefield operations become necessary will 
require nuclear target analysts. Staff elements from the user Sd Seriel 
developer communities can be reduced but would still be necessary. 

We understand that training requirements could also be lowered. Technical 
training might be limited to the W79 system or removed. The personnel 
reliability program (PRP) should only be necessary at the dedicated Seiw 
or ordnance units or eliminated. However, the total force would still have to 
train for operations on the nuclear battlefield. The career field 52 and 
target analyst specialty 5H would also be required but in fewer numbers. 

implementedT'espieciany^*if ^fir^ 

l V ctfomtll^ A work Sl ° nS t0 SUPP ° rt Sr0Und fOTCeS WiU necessitate 

raS\muSr q ^th m thS tS W 7 Q C l e h arly dlminish - P ut if “ organic capability 
continues with the W79, then conceptual studies for a post-2000 

replacement ought to be initiated. If organic capability is removed then 

technical liaison with the other services must be conducted Materiel 

developments for defensive nuclear operations must also be continued 
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Advanc ed Munitions cannot replace NSNF 

' Significant RDT&E remains to be funded and completed 

• Critical technical challenges in sensor development 

• Funding requirements are high 

• Potential capabilities against mobile targets 

*JL work as advertised!/ li mes as effective as dumb munitions f 

V DELETED^_ 1 ^ 

• Certain systems have limited effectiveness against heavy armor 

‘ High production costs preclude procurement in sufficiently large numbers 

• Potential capabilities against fixed targets 

• Can defeat selected soft-point and small-area fixed targets 

• Cannot defeat hard point and large-area fixed targets 

They do not possess all of the deterrence and lethality attributes of 

nuclear weapons. 
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above summary. We include it in mi'c . s Alamos support the 
proponents h2^e overstatedp^ many ACM 

overlooked war deterrence attributes for lack thereof) ectivenes s and 
not whether short-range nucleiweipons aS ^derin^'SM 8 
effects, but that ACMs can substitute with "near-nuclear" effech/ene^^ 

Mss,; h t is c T iusion: acms - 

dumb munitions gainst ce^n cltS^f ^ 0ve " ess OTer 

ail of the deterrent or lethality attributes of nuclear weapons. possess 
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The Pros apd Cons of a SRAM T System 

• Arguments in Favor vlco SRAM II 

Permits delivery by theater aircraft for appropriate response 
ft? lower y i9lds for minimal unwanted damage and political 

Includes CAT F PAL for safety and security 

• Arguments In Favor vice Bombs 

NSNFtarg^s d *° ff Capabilities and lowers aircraft attrition against defended 
Reduces the number of DCA withholds and sorties 

• Arguments in Favor vice TLAM-N 

Reduces need for TLAM-N because of range extension 


We now turn to the arguments for and against a SRAM T capability. 

Above are sum* ar « U ma„ ts .th„ ..are-compelling-for. a.SRAM 
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Counter-arguments to the SRAM T are two- . 1 ) in snite nf th* r 

high aircraft attrition, the future threats maybe soredu^d a * 

fhreatf 1 Na 7 7" have sufflclent °CAs and bombs: and ») the ft.toe 
ALCMcr^sfy£lmL r fons Ced *" te * C b ° mberS and SRAM 11 or 

We have shown that the large size of plausible threats and t 

for P s r S at T e Cred ‘ ble NSNF ° pti ° nS P° lnt t0 a continuing reqtoemeS 
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Force Str ucture Findings 


• Army Organic Nuclear Forces 

- Trends toward denuclearization or minimal with W 79 

- Compelling arguments exist in favor of organic capability 
-Reduction but not elimination: 

- Force structure, training, materiel development 

- Doctrine and leadership imperatives unchanged 

- ACMs cannot replace nuclear weapons 

• SRAM T 

- Standoff capability and range extension needed for theater DCA 


maintaining^j^orgamc S nTcfcar stron g reasons for 

on^enemy troop formations when deeper toeTta^gets musT^so ® 

far?^ ° r minimal support may have 

structure, training, and materiel develnnk Sta f ntial reductions in force 

imperatives, aiongwith doctrine and leaded £5 noTbfelirnmaW 686 

Compelling arguments exist for a more robust nr a #Xt- 
deployment of SRAM T. These inrlndT ?*-? CA force trough the 
for survivability, range extension tn Ho tandoff from terminal defenses 

aircraft for credible appropriate re^pon?| etS ' and dellVeiy b y heater 
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V. SUMMARY 

Force Rationale 

• Past rationale 

• Start of a new epoch 

• Determinants of a future US NSNF strategy 

Force Assessment 

• Roles and attributes 

• Systems 

• Numbers 

Force Structure 

• Army SNF 

• SRAM T 

i.' : • Findings ;: 

ndatiohs? ; 


The final section of this paper concludes with a summary of the Drevious 
findings; and based upon these findings, offers recommcmdationJ! 
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T. Strong rationales for CONUS and sea-based NSNF~ 

- mas. instrument of national policy in an unpredictable, 
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multipolar world 

- Det errence Of future regional adversaries with nuclear capabilities 

- -Det errence of reconstituted Soviet or Russian theater threats 
Rationale for European forward-deployed force 

' S tability and insuranc e in post-CFE Europe 


Reduced stockpiles from three regional threats and for 
.JurQpean. forward-deployment f 0 p stability-._ ........ 
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Visible instrumen t of national power in a multipolar world 

° f fUtUre regi0nal adverearles with incipient theater nuclear 

fS“ th6ater threa ‘ S fr0 ” a —g-t Soviet 
Forward-deployed force for stability in Europ e 

structm-efissues^and 6 decisions US "SNF 

strategies, policies, and constraints. b br0ader than Peacetime NATO 

deterrence credtbilU^ be maintained for 

appropriateness. A triad of delivery modes fsea ^V and 

provides the most flexibile spectrum of options to theNci ' mherentl y 

armed conflict. 7n addmln^o? ° r £ erminate 

regional nuclear adversaries for S 0 theater threat two 

nuclear weapons and a federation of Iraq^d amied 
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Our findings also support NSNF within three services 

3. Large utility fro m Army SNE and-SRAM.T _ 

r 
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4. Compelling reasons to keep an organic Army capability 

An interim SNF delivery capability can be maintained with the W79. 

Substantial reductions may occur in force structure and materiel 
requirements but the capability (doctrine, training, leadership) to 
conduct operations in a nuclear environment will remain. 

In the final analysis, the need for SRAM T and Armv SNF rests unnn 
perceptions of future threats. We configured a range of threats that we 
would argue, are credible in a multipolar world where nuclear weapons 
P™l*raUng The prospect of such a world is not enco“S ,f 
of . involved confrontation with threats 8 of the 

magnitude depicted here, then forces to hold at risk about 500 fixed 
targets and ten divisions might be very reasonable. 

The quantitative analyses of the three scenarios and the force structure 

araumea ts_iu fayor re 
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=si^meant^rediicH^mEfibut standoff from terminal defenses. 
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Equally strong arguments exist for the^rmy-ta keepjit least a^resid 
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SSt^d forc P e°s nSlVeneSS ’ aVaiIabilit y- and effectiveness against. 
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Recommendations 


1. Army should keep an organic capability 

• Maintain the W79 and 8-Inch delivery as an interim system 

• At the appropriate time (suggest two years) initiate a study to 

- Formally assess future Strategic Army battlefield nuclear missions 

- Examine organic Army force structure alternatives 

- Define technical options for future nuclear systems 

2 mlsS^ eSh ° U,ddeVe, ° P3th6atera,r ' de,,vered stand-off 
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